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GREAT victories of history do not preclude individual 
heartbreak and tragedy. The thousands of Hungarian stu- 
dents, workers and soldiers who have died in the past week 
may not have died in vain, but their sacrifice is a sad one 
nonetheless for their families, friends and lovers. The ruin 
of beautiful Budapest, for the second time in a dozen years, 
must also bring sorrow to all who have known her. 

These thoughts are occasioned by another, related tragedy 
much closer to home. That was the death last week of 
Charles Peyer, for four decades a democratic leader of 
the Hungarian workers. Peyer was a fighter in the revo- 
lution against the Hapsburgs in 1918, an opponent of the 
dictatorship of Bela Kun, chairman of the Hungarian Trade- 
Union Council and leader of the Social Democratic party 
between the wars, an inmate of Mauthausen concentration 
camp in 1944-45. We first got to know him after the war: 
He had returned to Hungary, and found the Soviet Army 
dictating labor policies. Despite a brave effort to prevent the 
forced merger of Hungary’s Social Democrats with the 
Communists, he was compelled to flee the country. None of 
these bitter experiences ever shattered his faith in the 
militant democracy of Hungarian labor. In his articles for 
Tue New Leaper over the past eight years, he continued 
to urge world Socialist solidarity with the oppressed workers 
of Hungary. Last week, when those workers rebelled, his 
faith was vindicated: He died of a heart-attack listening to 
the news of their—and his—triumph. 

Another small tragedy, close to home, was the death after 
a long illness of Eliena Krylenko, a talented painter and 
poetess in her own right and the wife of writer Max East- 
man. Eliena was the sister of N. V. Krylenko, Commissar 
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of War under Lenin who was purged by Stalin in the 1930s, 
Just this year, while Eliena was already ill, her brother 
was posthumously “rehabilitated” in Moscow. Eliena had 
voiced her own view of her brother’s fate in a poem which 
she wrote three years ago. It has never been published be. 
fore; let it serve here as our tribute to a fine woman: 


TO MY BROTHER 


No threat or torture ever made you speak. 

They could not make you learn your traitor’s part. 
You had no will to break, no mind, no heart— 
Your life’s faith shattered—no least wish to seek 
Relief from pain in lying. The foul clique 

Of gleeful thieves of power from the start 

Were helpless to employ their fiendish art 
Against your sorrow, arrogantly meek. 

By thoughts more sharp than torture you were shamed, 
By your rash deeds that could not be repealed, 
The folly of your brave great life revealed. 

You could not cringe—too deep was your defeat. 
You died in silence, stricken, bruised, defamed 
By your own error, not by their deceit. 


Curistmas Book Numper: This year’s special Christmas 
Book Number is only five weeks off. The number, containing 
reviews and essays on the most important books of the 
season, will appear on December 10. In addition to Gran- 
ville Hicks (whose Spring Book Number essay on the New 
Yorker is still a conversation piece), other Christmas Number 
contributors will include F. W. Dupee, Robert E. Fitch, 
Allan Nevins, Virgilia Peterson and Diana Trilling. 
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Revolution 





EDITORIAL 


in Central Europe 


“Europe, we come to thee, to our common mother, to 
take example and to give example, as we did through cen- 
turies. We belong to each other, no matter what was 
preached by the priests of the dogmas, whose moist touch 
brought rigidity to the soul. Not they but we are alive.” 


HIs “Ode to Europe” was written a month ago by 

Tamas Aczel, a Hungarian Communist poet and a 
leader of the writers’ and students’ rebellion that began 
last autumn. It could not have been written in the year 
1848, even though the revolutionary events of the last 
two weeks have made 1956 the 1848 of our century. 
Behind the Polish and Hungarian uprisings against 
Soviet tyranny, with all their apparent nationalism, lies 
a far deeper longing to end the narrow divisions of 
humanity—to build (as one Polish writer put it) a “one- 
world organism” even while power passes from super- 
blocs to national regimes to local self-rule in factories, 
farms and municipalities. Tamas Aczel’s “Ode to Europe” 
was part of the longing for greater community, and so 
were the newspaper articles in Poland which roused 
Pravda’s ire. In one of those, Zigmunt Florezak said the 
time had come to stop the “jargon of the Communist 
camp” and to begin talking “of the universal human 
being.” At the same time, decentralization of power has 
been one of the prime demands of both the Polish and 
Hungarian rebels. 

History, it seems, has a way of reviving ideas. Just as 
Khrushchev’s speech on Stalin’s crimes (according to the 
New Statesman and Nation) reopened the debates of 
1903 on Lenin’s concepts of élite revolution, so the Polish 
and Hungarian demands both for a larger Europe and 
for worker and peasant self-government reopen the radi- 
cal debates of the 1860s. The federalist and syndicalist 
ideas of Bakunin and Kropotkin, which in the Lenin- 
Stalin era had seemed historical curios, have received a 
new currency, even if few of the Poles and Hungarians 
today voicing such ideas recognize their source. 

The twin aims of the Polish and Hungarian rebels—a 
larger community of peoples and local self-rule—present 
different problems to democratic observers. To be more 
Precise, the aspirations for workers’ control of industry, 
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for free individual farms and freely-entered cooperative 
farms, for the strengthening of municipalities are a mat- 
ter not for Western government policy, but rather for 
democratic individuals and parties. The exchange of per- 
sons and the free circulation of ideas are the media for 
progress here, and labor and cultural organizations must 
utilize these media. It is certainly time that some Western 
intellectuals dropped their self-imposed “iron curtain” 
and devoted their efforts to the broadest possible inter- 
change with their East European counterparts. In so 
doing, they should keep in mind that many of the boldest 
Polish and Hungarian rebels of 1956 were Communist 
writers whom superficial analysis in 1949-53 had written 
off as “Stalinist hacks.” The precise effects of such indi- 
vidual actions as André Philip’s recent address on demo- 
cratic socialism at Moscow University remain to be seen, 
but they can only be salutary. 


The problem of the future organization of social rela- 
tions in Eastern Europe is thus a problem better left to 
diverse individuals and groups. The political problem of 
the organization of Europe as a whole, however, rests 
with the statesmen. All sorts of new perspectives have 
been opened by the events of the past year. Certainly the 
viewpoint fashionable in 1950-54, that the key to Europe 
lay with the formation of 12 German army divisions 
under the authority of a Little Europe comprising six 
nations, has proved hopelessly irrelevant. Europe al- 
ready extends to the Pripet Marshes, if not yet to the 
Ural Mountains. The task of statesmanship is to give this 
new Europe political form. 

If the events of the past fortnight prove anything, it is 
that the Soviet armed forces in Central Europe represent 
the greatest single barrier to the emergence of a single 
European economic and political entity. The prime aim 
of Western diplomacy must be to achieve the withdrawal 
of these Soviet forces. In the present conditions of thermo- 
nuclear stalemate, attention may well be given to pro- 
posals for the staged withdrawal under UN supervision 
of all foreign troops from the Continent. Certainly nei- 
ther the 12 hypothetical West German divisions nor the 
six actual U.S. divisions in West Germany have been 
significant factors in discouraging Soviet advance; rather, 





the political crisis of Communism and our own firm 
guarantees to our European allies have been the real 
deterrents. Both deterrents would continue to operate if 
U.S. forces left the Continent. On the other hand—as we 
have seen in Poland and Hungary—entirely new political 
possibilities would emerge if Soviet troops went home. 

At the same time, we should begin to look past the 
present transitional mélange of Stalinist, Khrushchevite 
and Titoist Communist states—and past the numerous 
types of reaction against them—to the future political 
structure of a democratic European 
entity. The advantages to the small 
nations of Central Europe of a broad 
European confederation are manifold 
—in terms of international peace, in 
terms of political tranquility, in terms 
of economic balance and social prog- 
ress, Attention should be given to 
new democratic initiatives toward the 
organization of such a political and 
economic community, a community 
which provides scope for diverse forms 
of social experimentation even as it 
includes mechanisms for gradual 
democratic evolution toward a more 
integrated political superstructure. 

Here, in short, are the twin direc- 
tions of democratic policy, pointing 
toward what have for a decade been 
the minimum and maximum goals of 
the fight against totalitarian aggres- 
sion. The minimum goal, in terms of power politics, has 
been the restoration of balance to the European continent 
by the withdrawal of Soviet power to its own frontiers. 
The maximum goal! has been, and must remain, political 
liberty and social justice for all peoples under dictatorial 
rule, including the Soviet people. In present conditions, 
progress toward the minimum goal demands that the 
democratic governments take dynamic new initiatives at 
once; progress toward the maximum goal demands that 
every true democrat commit himself to a patient, long- 
term battle of ideas against the nightmarish dogmas 
which have enslaved so much of Europe in the past four 
decades. 


a SOx 


E HAVE BEEN speaking of broader perspectives 

here because the actual events of the past fort- 
night demonstrate that historical justice is sometimes all 
too swift—too swift, certainly, for a weekly magazine to 
keep up with. At this writing, the situation in Hungary 
is still unclear; the disposition of forces there may be 
radically different by the time these remarks reach the 
reader. Certain elements, however, are beyond dispute. 
Among these are (1) the courage of Hungarian students, 
workers and soldiers; (2) the stupidity of the Soviet and 
Hungarian Communists who perpetuated the rule of 
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IMRE NAGY: TOO LITTLE, TOO LATE 


the hated Matyas Rakosi till July and of his deputy Erno 
Gero until the second day of last week’s revolution; 
(3) the Bolshevik shortsightedness of Tito, who in his 
meetings with Khrushchev apparently accepted the Gero 
regime; and (4) the sound and measured approach of 
the democratic powers in bringing Soviet armed inter. 
vention before the United Nations, while at the same time 
offering food and medical aid to the Hungarian people. 
As a result of these four elements, Soviet domination of 
Hungary can never be restored in the old fashion, even if 
some type of quasi-Communist regime 
under Imre Nagy should retain the 
reins of government. Should the course 
of the revolt compel Nagy to guaran- 
tee free elections, Hungary will join 
its neighbor Austria in the ranks of 
free nations. 

Soviet domination of Poland has 
also ended. The Wladyslaw Gomulka 
regime which has assumed power rep- 
resents a new phenomenon; it may not 
be the last of its kind, but it is certain- 
ly the first. It is misleading to brush it 
off vaguely as “hard-core Communist” 
or even as “Titoist.” To begin with, 
Gomulka, Edward Ochab, Josef Cyran- 
kiewicz and the others derive their 
present freedom of action from the 
fact that they elected to ride the popu- 
lar tide, instead of attempting to re- 
press it. They owe their bloodless de 
feat of Khrushchev to workers, soldiers and students in 
Warsaw, Lodz, Stettin, Cracow, Danzig and other cities 
who united behind them in defense of Polish freedom 
and of further “democratization.” Their definition of the 
latter slogan will be critical. While it is true that all the 
Communist chiefs, Gomulka included, helped to wreck 
Polish democracy after World War II, the present mili- 
tant temper of the Polish people virtually compels a sub- 
stantial degree of responsible government. The first 
moves of the new regime—dismissal of the Poznan in 
dictments, expansion of parliamentary responsibility, 
revision of the electoral laws, release of Cardinal Wyszy= 
ski—indicate that the Party is responding to popular 
pressure for true freedom. 

Furthermore, Gomulka himself has already gone cot 
siderably beyond “Titoism” as we have seen it in Yug 
slavia. Before the Polish Central Committee had made 
its decision to reject Khrushchev’s threats, he outlined 8 
program of radical reforms: dissolution of collective 
farms on request of their members, material incentives 
to increase labor productivity, abolition of compulsory 
delivery quotas, an electoral law “which allows the people 
to elect, and not only to vote.” He also spoke, in terms 
unbecoming a Stalinist or Titoist, of “obligations” to the 
working class and of the workers’ confidence as “the 
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moral basis of power.” While Rokossovsky’s troops were 
“maneuvering,” Gomulka made advances to Polish 
Catholics and declared: “It is a poor idea to maintain 
that only Communists can build socialism, only people 
holding materialist social views.” 

Is this mere verbiage? The possibility cannot be ex- 
cluded, but the coming months—particularly the January 
20 election and its aftermath—will tell us much. A key 
to the Gomulka regime’s ultimate character will be its 
attitude toward the exiled leaders of Polish Socialism— 
men of proven democratic convictions like Adam Ciolkosz 
and Jan Kwapinski. In any event, the Western powers 
can best advance whatever tendencies exist toward a 
Polish transition to genuine democracy by reducing 
Poland’s economic dependence on the USSR and facili- 
tating the withdrawal of Soviet troops. Again, the scope 
for the educational efforts of democratic intellectuals and 
Socialist parties is vast. 

The Polish and Hungarian events sharply reduce the 
stock not only of Secretary Khrushchev, but also of 
Marshal Tito. How the Soviet Communist party will 
decide to accommodate itself to the new state of affairs is 


a mystery: We may hear further concessions proclaimed 
by a Malenkov, or the coming Central Committee plenum 
may choose to elevate younger men, relatively untainted 
by the excesses of Stalin or the defeats of Khrushchev. 

One man, almost forgotten in the last year, will doubt- 
less assume new stature among the independent thinkers 
in all Communist lands. That is Milovan Djilas, the 
Yugoslav rebel whom Tito condemned when he urged 
legality for a democratic socialist opposition party. Clear- 
ly, Djilas envisioned the only peaceful path by which 
minority Communist dictatorships, established in the 
confusion and hatred of war, can yield to stable popular 
rule. With the failure of Stalinism’s last stand in Warsaw 
and Budapest last week, many Poles and Hungarians— 
and perhaps even some Russians—now realize how far- 
sighted Djilas was. Those Communists who tarry too long 
in moving toward the Djilas path must face—as the Hun- 
garian Party has learned—a grim future. Not only Sta- 
linism but Leninism will be the subject of searching criti- 
cism throughout Eastern Europe in the days ahead. As a 
result, all Europe may now glimpse the first faint rays of 
a new dawn. 








MOSCOW'S ECONOMIC HOLD 


LONDON 
\ E HAVE shed our blood for 
Poland, and now you want 
to turn the country over to the 
Americans and the Zionists.” This 
characteristic outburst by Soviet 
Party boss Nikita S. Khrushchev to 
the rebellious Polish Communist 
leaders in Warsaw on October 19 
will surely go down in history, as 
will the message of the Warsaw Mili- 
tary Academy to the Polish Central 
Committee: “We shall never allow 
the Polish Army to be used against 
the nation; we firmly condemn any 
attempt to drive a wedge between so- 
ciety and the Army; we firmly con- 
demn any attempt to sow anti-intelli- 
gentsia and anti-Semitic feeling.” 
Indeed, the entire outbreak in Poland 
three weeks ago may one day rank 
as the real end of the Hitler-Stalin 
epoch. 
But, while historians may ponder 
the larger significance of these events, 
political commentators must keep an 
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eye on short-range factors. By this 
standard, the chances of genuine Pol- 
ish independence, or even autonomy 
within the Soviet-controlled bloc, 
seem less bright than one might sup- 
pose from a perusal of newspaper 
headlines. 

That the new Polish government is 
in a good position to assert its politi- 
cal independence from Moscow one 
may take for granted. Short of mili- 
tary intervention, which would de- 
stroy the Kremlin’s carefully built 
up prestige all over Europe and Asia, 
there is nothing the Soviet Govern- 
ment can do to unseat the Polish 
Politburo. It cannot even play the 
German card without risking the loss 
of its East Berlin foothold. The anti- 
Stalinist tide is running strongly in 
East Germany, and any successor to 
Walter Ulbricht as head of the Party 
there will find the road to Warsaw 
shorter and easier to tread than that 
to Moscow. 

Thus, military and political pres- 


sures, though not excluded, have a 
large element of bluff in them, as 
the Poles are clearly aware. In the 
short run, the Polish experiment in 
democratization seems certain to 
succeed, thus establishing a new pat- 
tern for the other satellites to follow. 
Already, Tito’s Yugoslavia is begin- 
ning to look like a backwater. The 
Polish elections next January, for 
example, though hardly a model for 
Western countries, seem likely to be 
a good deal freer than anything yet 
attempted in Belgrade. 

It is in the economic sphere that 
Poland’s position appears weakest 
and most liable to Soviet exploita- 
tion. Paradoxically, the critical state 
of the Polish economy is at once the 
mainspring of the recent political 
revolt and the chief obstacle to a 
genuine affirmation of independence 
from Moscow, even to the limited 
extent achieved by Yugoslavia. 

The principal cause of the collapse 
in living standards, which has now 








been dramatically confirmed by 
Poland’s newly restored Communist 
leader, Wladyslaw Gomulka, is, of 
course, the Stalinist emphasis on 
heavy industry, the failure of the col- 
lective-farm policy, and in general 
the whole pattern of economic rela- 
tions with the USSR. Although Mos- 
cow has now at last agreed to pay 
Poland the world market price for 
its coal, of which the Soviet Union 
imports 8 to 10 million tons a year, 
the consequences of earlier “imperi- 
alist exploitation” cannot be easily 
remedied. Nor has Poland as yet re- 


the consumer a better deal—and by 
telling the Russians where to get off 
—it cannot eliminate Poland’s de- 
pendence on the Soviet bloc. This 
awkward fact has to be faced: From 
an economic viewpoint, Poland can- 
not afford to run the kind of risk 
which Tito braved in 1948, when 
with Western support he survived the 
Cominform blockade. At that time, 
some 45 per cent of Yugoslavia’s for- 
eign trade consisted of exchanges 
with the Soviet bloc, as compared to 
15 per cent before the war. For Po- 
land, the corresponding figures are 66 
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ceived a penny of the German repa- 
rations share allocated to it under the 
various postwar agreements. More 
important, the failure of collective 
farming, and the distortion of the 
pattern through over- 
emphasis on heavy industry, have 
pushed standards of living down to 
a level which the bulk of the Polish 
working class clearly regards as in- 
tolerable. This much is now officially 
admitted, and the current Plan is to 
be revised accordingly. 

While the Gomulka Government 
may win popular support by giving 


economic 


per cent and 12 per cent. Over the past 
year or two, the Warsaw Government 
has succeeded in lessening this de- 
pendence by widening trade contacts 
with the West, but Poland’s exports 
remain overwhelmingly oriented to- 
ward the East and it does not seem 
that Western markets have much to 
offer Poland or the other satellites. 
This is not a matter of political 
good will, which may now become 
available in larger quantity. The 
chief manufacturing advantage pos- 
sessed by the Eastern European 
countries, apart from a few special 


lines, is cheap labor in the produc. 
tion of consumer goods. Unless these 
countries benefit from special cir- 
cumstances (as India does, for ex- 
ample), their natural outlets are 
other undeveloped countries. 

The Soviet satellites have a useful 
outlet for their goods first of all in 
the USSR, and secondly in the less 
developed parts of Asia and the Mid- 
dle East, where they have for some 
time been making an effort to win 
markets. Western Europe and North 
America have little to offer them. 
Similarly, although Poland is now 
buying Canadian wheat—to replace 
Soviet supplies, which are no longer 
forthcoming because Russia has no 
surplus—the Soviet group of coun- 
tries, including China, provides the 
great bulk of Polish imports. An 
economic blockade of Poland, on the 
lines of the Tito-Cominform conflict 
of 1948-53, would throw an intoler- 
able strain on the Polish economy. 

The fact is that the old basis for 
East-West trade disappeared with 
the East’s prewar food surplus, which 
Western Europe used to import. Pro- 
duction of food in Western Europe 
has increased steadily since the war, 
and this highly industrialized area is 
now a net exporter of grain to East- 
ern Europe. The Poles, including the 
Communist leaders, are, of course, 
aware of this paradoxical develop- 
ment. Moreover, it has undoubtedly 
sharpened their indignation over 
having been excluded from Marshall 
Plan aid by direct Russian pressure. 
All of them, including the old Stalin- 
ists who have now been cast over- 
board, would have liked to get the 
benefits of American aid. 

The new group of Polish leaders. 
therefore, will probably make a be- 
lated move in this direction, regard- 
less of the anger they may thereby 
arouse in their Russian preceptors. 
But even if they obtain some form 
of Western financial help, they are 
likely to be reminded by Moscow that 
their country’s main trade outlets 
must continue to lie eastward. It is 
just as well to cherish no illusions 
on this score. 
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After a half-decade in office, the Conservative party is afflicted by the same type 
of disunity and frustration which plagued the Labor party in 1950-51 


BRITAIN’S FIVE-YEAR ITCH 


HE DECLINE in Britain’s power 
, cher and the demands of the 
floating voter at home set rigid lim- 
its to party politics in postwar Brit- 
ain. As a result, each of the parties 
tends to develop the same symptoms 
after five years in office—symptoms 
of a disease which the Economist has 
called “the five-year itch,” with apol- 
ogies to Marilyn Monroe. The more 
militant of its supporters, on whom 
its electoral machine depends, turn 
mutinous with the frustration of their 
doctrinaire utopias, and its leader- 
ship faces an insoluble problem in 
reconciling their demands with the 
needs of the electorate as a whole. 

Now that both parties have held 
their annual conferences, it is plain 
that the Labor party has emerged al 
last from the crisis which it entered 
when Aneurin Bevan resigned from 
the Attlee Government in 1951, while 
the Conservatives are just moving 
into a crisis of their own. 

The Labor party’s crisis was un- 
duly severe and prolonged because 
it was simultaneously a crisis of lead- 
ership and of policy. The party took 
office in 1945 with a team of minis- 
ters and a legislative program which 
had been solidly established in the 
Thirties. Five grueling years of 
power, among the most testing in 
British history, exhausted both its 
leaders and its policy—yet, there was 
nothing to take their place. For 
some reason, there was a dearth of 
outstanding personalities after the 
generation which produced Attlee, 
Bevan, Cripps and Morrison—Bevan 
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was the only national figure then in 
his fifties. And the completion of a 
program which it had taken half a 
century to formulate left a vacuum 
of political ideas. 

As a result, the Great Debate which 
centered around Aneurin Bevan con- 
sisted in one side talking nonsense 
while the other kept mum. It was not 
really about genuine political issues 
at all, until German rearmament pro- 
vided a platform for both sides. On 
the whole, Bevan stood for a fighting 
mood while his opponents wanted a 
quiet life—but neither succeeded in 
turning these differences of tempera- 
ment into specific differences of pol- 
icy. So the argument appeared more 
and more as a struggle for power 
inside the party. 

All this has changed in the last 
twelve months. With Hugh Gaitskell 
established as leader at the age of 48, 
the personal bitterness has largely 
disappeared. While remaining true 
to his own political principles, Gaits- 
kell has shown great skill in reconcil- 
ing differences between the various 
tendencies and interest groups inside 
the party. His outstanding personal 
triumph at this year’s Blackpool Con- 
ference proved his success in the 
difficult transition from fraction 
leadership to leadership of the whole. 
Bevan’s election as Treasurer is fur- 
ther proof of the party’s desire to 
end the civil war of the last five years 
and to respect the attitudes of the 
minority on the left. Gaitskell’s great- 
est ovation came after his declaration 
of the need for unity within the 


party, and Bevan showed that he had 
gotten the point when he used a 
meeting of his own supporters the 
same evening to declare his readi- 
ness to serve as a loyal member of 
the team. 

With the problem of leadership 
settled at last, the Labor party has 
been able to discuss policy in an 
atmosphere of serious calm. The 
Blackpool Conference spent most of 
its time debating executive reports on 
housing, personal freedom, and 
equality. All observers were struck 
not only by the absence of sectarian 
malice in these debates, but by the 
large and attentive audience which 
followed them—too often in the past, 
the conference hall has emptied un- 
less a clash of personalities was ex- 
pected. 

In all cases but one, the confer- 
ence accepted the executive reports 
well-nigh unanimously; the excep- 
tion came when a large minority de- 
manded a reduction in police powers 
on questions of political security. 
Though this year’s decisions scarcely 
add up to a full party program—two 
or three more years’ work is still 
planned for this—at least two major 
reforms are now embodied in the 
platform. It is proposed that local 
authorities gradually take over near- 
ly all rented housing, after paying 
fair compensation, so that the mil- 
lions of decaying houses may be 
properly repaired and maintained. 
And it is planned to produce a na- 
tional superannuation scheme in ad- 
dition to existing old-age pensions 





which will provide its contributors 
with half-pay on retirement. 

Suez and Cyprus have broken the 
tradition of bipartisanship in foreign 
policy. In this way, the Conservatives 
have helped considerably to produce 
unity among their opponents at home 
as well as abroad. Blackpool also 
committeed the next Labor govern- 
ment to spend at least 1 per cent of 
the national income each year on 
aid to underdeveloped areas as an 
example to the rest of the United 
Nations. At present, this would 
amount to £170 million. 

Some important areas of policy 
remain to be discussed—notably de- 
fense, industrial and fiscal policy. 
But the conference’s overwhelming 
rejection of a proposal to end con- 
scription immediately shows that the 
Labor party is likely to take respon- 
sible decisions on these questions. 
too. The British press was unani- 
mously impressed by the mood of 
sober confidence displayed at Black- 
pool. Most of the Conservative edi- 
torials warned their readers that this 
new-model Labor party presented a 
challenge which the Government was 
not taking seriously enough. 

There is no doubt that such warn- 
ings had their influence on the Con- 
servative Party Conference which met 
the following week at Llandudno. All 
signs pointed to the stormiest Tory 
meeting since the war. The local 
party organizations had sent in more 
resolutions than ever before, and 
nearly all were severely critical of 
the Government on the ground that 
it was semi-socialist. The Times, 
which shows an increasing desire to 
displace the Daily Telegraph as 
house-organ of the unreconstructed 
Right, published a long article by 
Lord Coleraine complaining that “it 
has evidently been the view of the 
party leadership since 1945 that the 
Conservative party cannot win a Par- 
liamentary majority in the prevailing 
climate of opinion except by discard- 
ing or disguising its principles.” 

As it turned out, the conference 
was remarkably docile—partly owing 
to brilliant stage-management by Oli- 


ver Poole, the new party chairman. 
In fact, it provided a close parallel 
to the Republican National Conven- 
tion in San Francisco. No doubt, the 
Government was assisted by the de- 
sire not to embarrass it during the 
Security Council discussions on Suez. 
But, most important of all, the min- 
isters met their critics more than 
half way in advance. For example, 
they accepted an amendment to their 
own Suez resolution proposed by the 
leading Tory dinosaur, Captain 
Waterhouse. The able and ambitious 
young Minister of Housing, Duncan 
Sandys, who has survived the dis- 





BEVAN: ‘A MEMBER OF THE TEAM’ 


advantage of being Churchill’s son- 
in-law, set the conference ablaze with 
a promise to repeal the act under 
which many house rents have been 
restricted to their prewar level. 

Thus, the true mood of the confer- 
ence was revealed on only two occa- 
sions. It howled down a young MP 
who said that Eden’s Middle East 
policy was throwing the Arabs into 
the arms of the Communists. And it 
produced a disturbing exhibition of 
hysterical sadism in the debate on 
the death penalty, baying admiration 
for a speaker who wanted not only to 
keep hanging but to bring back the 
cat and the birch. 

The conference did, however, dem- 
onstrate one advantage the Conserva- 


tives enjoy which may enable them 
to survive the party crisis until their 
five-year period of power is up, 
Theirs is essentially a crisis of pol- 
icy, not leadership. There is no one 
in the Conservative party, like Bevan 
in the Labor party, to voice the 
anger and frustration of its militants 
—nor has there been since: Churchill 
turned gamekeeper in 1940. Though 
Eden is disliked and distrusted by 
many close to him, he is still ’way 
ahead of his rivals in popular sup- 
port. “Rab” Butler, by far his most 
impressive colleague, is to the left of 
Eden on some key issues and there- 
fore even less acceptable. 

Moreover, the Conservatives have 
succeeded in spreading their leader. 
ship over the various age groups so 
that there can always be a smooth 
transition from one generation to 
the next. After the present ruling 
group of Eden, Butler and Macmil- 
lan, they have Sandys and Colonial 
Secretary Lennox Boyd in their early 
fifties, Macleod and Maudling at the 
Ministries of Labor and Supply in 
their early forties, and some promi- 
nent junior ministers still in their 
thirties. The Labor party, having 
failed to accomplish this when it was 
last in power, has a much bigger 
problem in establishing its new team 
in public confidence while it is in 
opposition. 

Thus, it is still doubtful whether 
the political strains inside the Con- 
servative party will force it out of 
office before its term is up. By sur 
rendering to the extremists of his own 
right wing, however, Eden is making 
his final electoral defeat all the mort 
certain. He is also reviving a bitter 
ness between the classes in Britain 
which the welfare state once seemed 
to have removed for good. Lord Cole 
raine’s complaint in the Times te 
veals the basic dilemma of a rich 
man’s party in any modern democ 
racy. Once the electorate has tasted 
the alternative, it can win power only 
by disguising or discarding its prim 
ciples. And not every rich man’s 
party has an Eisenhower to make 
such an operation respectable. 


The New Leader 
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Now that Quebec's Catholic Confederation of Labor is willing to discuss joining with 


the country's other major unions, a long sought goal may be achieved 


LABOR UNITY IN CANADA 


MONTREAL 

ANADA’S labor movement bears 
C resemblance to its 
counterpart across the border. In 
fact, a majority of the unions in the 
Trades and Labor Congress (TLC) 
and the Canadian Congress of Labor 
(CCL) are affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in _ the 
United States and are strongly influ- 
enced by events there. This was re- 
flected at a convention held recently 
in Toronto, where an All-Canadian 
Labor Congress was set up by the 
TLC and CCL as part of their two- 


year attempt to provide Canada with 


a_ strong 


a unified labor movement. 

But there is one very marked dif- 
ference between the situation in this 
country and the U.S. The province of 
Quebec, which is the site of some of 
the nation’s biggest industries, has a 
large body of French workers who 
speak only their native tongue. This, 
plus the fact that they cling to their 
cultural background and have their 
own outlook on things, virtually cut 
them off from their fellow wage- 
earners in the English-speaking prov- 
inces. It also gave rise to the Catholic 
Confederation of Labor, an independ- 
ent organization that is unique in 
North America. 

The Confederation, whose doc- 
trines and policies are based on the 
social teachings of the Catholic 
Church as set forth in Papal encycli- 
cals, limits its membership almost 
completely to the Catholic and 
French-speaking workers in Quebec. 
It has never had any close contact 
with other labor bodies, and the past 
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decade has seen its membership swell 
to over 80,000. Nevertheless, even in 
its own province it has failed to cap- 
ture the support of all French and 
Catholic workers. The unions affili- 
ated with the AFL-CIO and the CCL 
actually have a larger combined 
membership in Quebec than the Con- 
federation. 

During the early period of its de- 
velopment, after World War I, the 
Catholic organization was dominated 
by Quebec clergy. Each unit had a 
chaplain who was appointed by the 
local authorities. He 
took part in union meetings and also 
played a guiding role in such things 
as the conduct of strikes. This gave 


ecclesiastical 


the Confederation a strong conserva- 
tive tinge that alienated many work- 
ers. Its propaganda, too, had strong 
anti-American and French Canadian 
tones, and its officials 
continually attacked the AFL unions 
operating in Quebec as alien, subver- 
sive, anti-clerical groups seeking to 
corrupt French Canadian workers. 
The resultant situation, of course, 
played into the hands of local em- 


nationalist 


ployers and the reactionary provin- 
cial administration. Bitter jurisdic- 
tional fights broke out in some of the 
larger industries like pulp and paper 
manufacturing. And Maurice Duples- 
sis, the labor-baiting Premier of the 
province whose regime has been in 





LOGS BEING MOVED TO MILLS IN QUEBEC: UNITY WOULD BENEFIT WORKERS 





office since 1944, used this rivalry to 
keep labor weak and divided. 

In recent years, however, there has 
been a sharp change in the policies of 
the Catholic Confederation of Labor, 
partially reflecting Quebec’s transfor- 
mation into one of the most impor- 
tant centers of modern industry on 
the North American continent. A 
young, progressive group, headed by 
Gerard Picard and Jean Marchand, 
respectively the Confederation’s cur- 
rent President and Secretary, has 
taken over its direction. It is much 
less parochial-minded than its prede- 
cessors, has greater knowledge of 
social and economic developments 
outside the province, and is devoting 
itself to improving the French Cana- 
dian worker’s lot—which certainly 
can stand improvement. 

Wage levels in most Quebec indus- 
tries are still significantly below those 
in most of the English-speaking prov- 
inces here, such as Ontario and Brit- 
ish Columbia. Living conditions in 
some of the province’s new industrial 
cities are shocking. The Confedera- 
tion is now taking a very aggressive 
stand in its demand for a better deal 
from employers. Moreover. it has 
developed an advanced legislative 
which includes demands 
for health and hospital insurance and 


program, 


publicly subsidized low-cost housing 
for workers. 

These shifts in policy have for the 
first time brought the Confederation 
close to the CIO and CCL unions 
operating in the province. Indeed, 
they have actually joined forces of 
late to fighit repressive labor legisla- 
tion passed by the Union Nationale 
adminjstration in Quebec City. Some 


within the Catholic organization have 
even urged the formation of an in- 
dependent labor party to fight the 
Duplessis regime. 

The big question now is how all 
this will improve the chances for a 
unified Canadian labor movement. 
Ever since the drive toward this goal 
began two years ago, the Confedera- 
tion’s attitude on the subject has been 
considered most important. For 
without the Catholic group’s support 
no new Canadian Labor Congress 
could be considered truly representa- 
tive of all the workers. 

True, the overall situation has 
taken a turn for the better, but sev- 
eral major obstacles still exist. The 
Confederation is still closely tied to 
the Church. Its constitution and 
principles are still based directly on 
Catholic social teachings, and the 
chaplain setup has also remained in- 
tact. These features would certainly 
have to disappear before the other 
labor groups could cooperate fully 
with the Confederation. Then there is 
also the delicate question of provin- 
cial autoncmy, which is extremely 
serious in a country deeply split 
along national and religious lines. 
While the Confederation’s leaders ap- 
prove of things like social security 
and health insurance, they want this 
operated on the provincial level and 
not by the Federal Government in 
Ottawa. 

But labor officials here feel that 
these problems, while serious, may 
yet be ironed out. The clergy’s influ- 
ence on the Confederation is declin- 
ing steadily, and the Quebec union’s 
leadership is almost purely secular. 
What is more, there are groups with- 





SMALL COMFORT 


The latest three Soviet atom blasts are all estimated to have been relatively small, 
“less than a megaton” in destructive yield—News item. 


Those oft-recited words of Pope now ring 
Within my head, and bring me no aplomb. 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
So also is a little atom bomb, 


—Richard Armour 





in the clergy that are known to favor 
a separation between the Church and 
labor in the province. They appar. 
ently think the Church can exert 
greater influence on labor and social 
questions through the indirect meth- 
ods employed in English-speaking 
Canada and the United States. The 
highly influential Cardinal of Mont- 
real, Paul Emile Léger, is known to 
favor this course. 

The Confederation’s top officials 
have also displayed sympathetic in- 
terest in the negotiations between 
the TLC and CCL for labor unity. 
They apparently realize that a fusion 
of all the unions ir Quebec would 
make it easier to cope with the re- 
maining open-shop companies and 
force their legislative demands on the 
local administration. During the past 
few months, too, Picard, Marchand 
and others have been holding infor- 
mal exploratory talks with Claude 
Jodoin, President of the new Cana- 
dian Labor Congress. Jodoin himself, 
incidentally, is a French Canadian— 
a native of Montreal—who possesses 
first-hand knowledge of labor condi- 
tions in French Canada and under- 
stands the complex problems existing 
there. 

The most significant development 
to take place thus far, however, came 
at the annual Confederation conven- 
tion held in Montreal during the 
week of September 23. Labor unity 
was the chief topic of discussion, and 
with very little open opposition the 
great majority of the delegates pres 
ent approved the principle of afi- 
liation with the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress. A nine-man committee, headed 
by Picard and Marchand, was s 
lected to pick up where the informal 
talks left off and report back to 4 
special convention set for June 1957. 

There is a good chance, therefore. 
that labor unity will be a reality 
Canada by next summer. This would 
not only help improve working and 
living conditions throughout the 
country, but would be a major step 
toward breaking down the barriers 
that still exist between the workers 
of French and English origin. 


The New Leader 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


caN remember 14 Presidents. Ten 
| of them were Republicans and 
four were Democrats. (It is a curi- 
ous fact that the four Democrats cov- 
ered nearly as many years as the ten 
Republicans: 36 to 40.) Under the 
inspiration of the present campaign, 
| have been recalling the political 
battles of the past and reviewing the 
administrations of these 14 men. I 
have come to a rather startling con- 
clusion: It seems to me that if all 
these elections had gone the other 
way. if all the men who were defeated 
had been elected, United States his- 
tory would have gone on much as it 
has. Individual men are less impor- 
tant than they think. Principles and 
social influences are what count. 

The present phase of American his- 
tory began with the administrations 
of Grover Cleveland. (These are, inci- 
dentally, the first of which I have 
any definite recollection, though I do 
recall seeing President Garfield when 
| was a tot of 4.) From that time 
down to now, the political conflict has 
centered upon the liberal or progres- 
sive or New Deal program. At the 
heart of this program have been the 
income tax and a set of social-secur- 
ity measures, In general, the Demo- 
crats have favored pushing progres- 
sive measures forward rapidly and 
the Republicans have preferred to 
advance them at a more leisurely 
pace. But, no matter which party 
Was in power, progress never stopped. 

The. great campaign between Mc- 
Kinley and Bryan in 1896 illustrates 
well the sort of thing I have in mind. 
The Republicans spent enormous 
Sums of money to convince the na- 
tion that William Jennings Bryan 
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Do Elections 
Change History? 


was a very devil who, if elected, 
would lead the country to certain 
ruin. Bryan advocated inflation 
through the unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver as well as a set of reform meas- 
ures. The inflation, which the country 
really needed, came through subse- 
quent devaluation of gold. And as for 
the program of reforms, under Theo- 
dore Roosevelt the country took it and 
liked it. Poor Bryan sat and watched 
the Republicans steal his thunder. 

Or take the more interesting and 
iffy case of Woodrow Wilson and 
Charles Evans Hughes. Had the Re- 
publican been elected in 1916, as 
he would if a very few residents of 
California had changed their votes, 
I am inclined to think the results of 
the change would have been excel- 
lent. Despite the pretenses of current 
Republican slogans, we would have 
entered the First World War just as 
we did. Our part of the conflict would 
have been carried on just as compe- 
tently and successfully as it was. But 
at the end, when the League of Na- 
tions was set up, the situation would 
have been quite different. Charles 
Evans Hughes was a much better 
politician than Woodrow Wilson— 
and he was a Republican. He would 
have had Congress on his side. This 
may be stretching a long bow, but it 
seems to me that the United States 
would probably have entered the 
League—and recent history might 
have been very different. 

Now let us speculate for a moment 
about a couple of elections which 
are nearer to my readers. I refer to 
the political battles of 1928 and 
1932. Suppose that Al Smith had 


been elected instead of Herbert 


Hoover. In that case, it seems to me 
that the course of events would have 
been shifted to a considerable extent 
without being basically changed. Al - 
Smith had a more creative and con- 
structive mind than Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. On the other hand, he was 
more conservative, more realistic. 
The Great Depression would have 
descended upon us just as it did, But 
Al Smith as President would have 
put through some of the New Deal 
measures from the start. The whole 
thing would have been conducted in 
a more orderly and effective way. 
There would have been, for one 
thing, no conflict with the Supreme 
Court. A good deal of the group 
animosity caused by Roosevelt’s 
methods would have been avoided. 

Or imagine that Herbert Hoover 
had been chosen in 1932 instead of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. In that case, 
Hoover and the Republican party 
would have been the progenitors of 
the New Deal. The group of meas- 
ures which we sum up under that 
title had to come. Whoever was Pres- 
ident would have been forced to 
introduce them. In fact, Hoover had 
made a fair start in this direction 
before the end of his term in office. 
It is amusing to think of him stand- 
ing before a party convention defend- 
ing his New Deal. 

I am, of course, just playing with 
guesses. But this foolery leads to a 
rather serious conclusion. From 
Cleveland’s administrations down to 
that of Eisenhower, we have had 
practically uninterrupted _ political 
progress. A whole new program of 
legislation, with the income tax at its 
heart, has been put into operation. 
Our whole concept of government— 
what it ought to do and how—has 
been changed. But these things have 
not come about because some party 
or some great man wanted them. 
The people and the times demanded 
changes, and the changes were made. 
Whatever men happened to be on 
top did what was required. The point 
is that the more the people under- 
stand and the more they demand, the 
more they will get. 





A Rejoinder to Dean Griswold 





Logic, History and Law 


By Sidney Hook 


EAN GRISWOLD’s disappointment with my articles on 
D the privilege against self-incrimination is a matter 
of regret to me. Even more regrettable, however, is the 
fact that his disappointment is so keen that it has led him 
to a radical misunderstanding of my intent, my argu- 
ment, and my actual position on a number of important 
questions. I had the bewildering feeling at times that he 
was discussing something someone else had written. 

Dean Griswold assumes that I was criticizing the reten- 
tion of the privilege as a rule of legal procedure. What 
I was criticizing was primarily the reasons he and some 
others have given to justify the place of the privilege in 
our system of law. Surely, this is not the same thing! He 
writes as if I were attempting to settle specific cases by 
“sweeping generalizations.” The truth is that I warn 
specifically against making an automatic inference from 
a presumption of guilt to a conclusion of guilt, and assert 
—to the point of boredom, according to some reactions 
—that in any particular case the specific weight to be 
given the inference in establishing the conclusion depends 
upon specific circumstances. He charges me with being 
utterly indifferent to questions of history. The truth is 
that I have rejected only his use of history as a clear 
illustration of the genetic fallacy: The privilege was 
originally adopted to prevent torture; therefore this is its 
present justification. This is like arguing that, since 
religious toleration arose because no religious sect was 
strong enough to crush all others, it is the reason we 
practice religious toleration today. 

For some of Dean Griswold’s misunderstandings I 
undoubtedly share responsibility in failing to make my- 
self unmistakably clear. But I accept no responsibility for 
misstatements—unwitting, I am sure—of my position 
like: “Persons who think there is merit in the privilege 
are ‘ritualistic liberals.’ ” “All Communists, regardless of 
times and circumstances, are conspirators.” To foist these 
sentiments on me is not criticism, It is caricature. 

As one who considers himself a pragmatist, I heartily 
endorse Justice Holmes’s dictum, “The life of the law has 
not been logic; it has been experience.” But as I read 
Holmes, he does not mean at all that there is a necessary 
conflict between experience and logic. Without logic, 
experience is blind and chaotic, justice uncertain and 
capricious. Not only has Holmes himself shown how logi- 
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cal analysis can unravel many legal tangles; he has used 
it to clear the way in law for the expression of new claims 
and interests arising from experience. The man who 
wrote “The law is a calling for thinkers” was no despiser 
of logic! 

Indeed, Dean Griswold seems oblivious of the fact that 
his main criticisms of my articles on this score are clearly 
inconsistent. He taxes me with being formal, narrow, and 
abstractly logical in disregard of experience and history. 
At the same time, he sharply rebukes me for following the 
lead of “common sense.” Now, surely, with respect to the 
same theme I cannot be guilty of both, at least not in the 
same respect. As I use the phrase “common sense,” its 
logic is derived altogether from experience and reflection 
upon it. I willingly plead guilty to the charge that I follow 
the logic of common sense. For all its vagueness, | rate 
common sense much more highly than does Dean Gris- 
wold, and find positively grotesque his assertion that a 
system of law based on it would lead to a kind of justice 
similar to that dispensed in Communist courts. Common 
sense in the “people’s courts” is notable by its absence. 
That is why it is so easy to expose their juridical frame 
ups—in which children rush to denounce parents, parents 
children, and absurd conversations are reported in non 
existent hotels by people who were not even in the cities 
at the time they were supposed to be. 

The wisdom of the law from the time of Solomon down 
is the wisdom of common sense. It is the wisdom of com- 
mon sense which recognizes that the true mother of the 
child would rather surrender it than see it butchered. It 
is common sense which is a corrective to the generaliza 
tions of mechanical jurisprudence, which is the source of 





Last week, we presented Erwin 
N. Griswold’s reply to Sidney 
Hook’s four-part series, Com- 
mon Sense and the Fifth Amend- 
ment, which took exception to 
the Harvard Law School Dean’s 
book, The Fifth Amendment 
Today. Here we conclude the 
discussion with a rejoinder by 
Dr. Hook, whose articles will be 
issued as a book this January. 
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discretion in the administration of rules and of the in- 
sight that they do not decide particular cases. Without 
common sense the law would, indeed, be an ass! As I use 
the phrase, common sense is good sense, not the unreflec- 
tive decision of the majority, but “the sober second 
thought of the community” which Justice Stone declared 
“is the firm basis on which all law must ultimately rest.” 
Common sense recognizes that the strange and unusual 
may happen, that a man may actually be waiting for a 
street car in a lady’s boudoir, but it requires evidence 
of the unusual to meet very rigorous standards before 
believing it. Sometimes we may need to go beyond com- 
mon sense, but we cannot do without it. Since Dean Gris- 
wold admits that common sense can take note of special 
circumstances of particular cases, which he thinks I ignore, 
his strictures against it are all the more unconvincing. 

Space does not permit me to show that many of the 
key concepts in law and the theory of evidence ultimately 
involve reference to “common sense.” Take the rule that 
one must establish guilt in criminal cases beyond reason- 
able doubt. What is a “reasonable doubt”? Its criteria 
cannot be formalized. Wigmore quotes with approval the 
words of a judge who, when a jury sent word to the court 
requesting further explication of the meaning of “reason- 
able doubt,” replied that “the two words ‘reasonable 
doubt’ were words in common use, and the jury could 
understand them as easily as the court.” One may take 
issue with both Wigmore and the judge in the case on the 
ground that they are not distinguishing between the clari- 
fication of the concept and its explicit definition, but what 
is significant here for our purposes is the recognition that 
“reasonable doubt” is not a specifically juridical notion 
but has implicit reference to the ways of common sense. 

In my articles, | was concerned to show that the rules 
of inference and principles of psychology, used as prem- 
ises to guide us in reaching conclusions in day-to-day 
experience, do not cease to apply to people questioned in 
courts or before committees. General principles, both in 
logic and in law, are not sufficient to guide us in judg- 
ments of particular cases, but they are necessary. Other- 
wise we have complete arbitrariness and uncertainty in 
determining what is a reliable sign of what, and in dis- 
pensing justice. For reasons I need not repeat, I argued 
that the invocation of the privilege in question establishes 
some presumption of guilty involvement, rebuttable or 
confirmable by further inquiry. 

To this Dean Griswold replies that I have been labor- 
ing a stupendous and irrelevant commonplace. He admits 
that I have shown that, according to the canons of com- 
mon sense, the invocation of the privilege against self- 
incrimination “justifies an inference” of guilt. But ac- 
cording to him everyone knows it. As far as he is aware, 
“no one has ever contended to the contrary.” 

Dean Griswold’s admission I find heartening because 
it encourages me to believe that on the main point we 
are in agreement. But his observation that no one has ever 
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doubted the admission that there is a justified inference 
of guilt from the invocation of the privilege leaves me 
astonished. All I can say is that he lives in an entirely 
different world from mine. And I fear he doesn’t know 
all the corners of the world he lives in, Cambridge and 
its environs. Let him look at the full-scale advertise- 
ment running the length of the page in the Boston 
Herald of May 7, 1953, signed by fourteen well-known 
individuals, including some of his colleagues at Harvard. 
He will find an emphatic denial of what, according to 
him, everyone knows. Further, in a public discussion on 
the Fifth Amendment in which he shared the platform 
with Mr. Ephraim London, attorney in the Slochower 
case, Dean Griswold heard London assert that no infer- 
ence of guilt whatsoever is justified from the invocation 
of the privilege—an assertion which remained un- 
contradicted. 

In view of Dean Griswold’s notion that everyone ac- 
cepts my commonplace truth of logic, I have rather dis- 
tressing news. To convey it I must, like him, make a per- 
sonal reference. My concern with the question of the 
Fifth Amendment arose not in conjunction with strictly 
legal issues but with implications of its use outside the 
courtroom, especially in its bearings on professional qual- 
ifications in fulfilling positions of trust. I encountered 
among many colleagues and individuals in liberal circles 
an attitude toward those who invoked the privilege simi- 
lar to that expressed in the advertisement referred to 
above, even if in not so extreme a form. In subsequent 
discussion, I discovered that very many of those who took 
this position claimed to be basing themselves on an 
address of Dean Griswold’s distributed in tens of thou- 
sands by the Fund for the Republic and the National 
Issues Committee and reprinted later as the first chapter 
of his book. When I read Dean Griswold’s book, The 
Fijth Amendment Today, 1 could see why they believed 
that his views supported their position. For nowhere in 
that book does he clearly say what he now proclaims to 
be a commonplace, that logic or common sense “justifies 
an inference from a claim of privilege.” The nearest he 
comes to expressing this commonplace is a sentence whose 
effect is actually to call it into question. He cites cases in 
which, despite the invocation of the privilege, we know 
by hypothesis or definition that the individuals are 
innocent. Instead of saying that, although we were justi- 
fied in inferring some degree of guilt, the individuals 
were in fact not guilty, Dean Griswold writes: “In each 
case there may [sic!] be a ‘natural’ inference, and in 
each case that inference would in fact be unwarranted.” 
If Dean Griswold had clearly recognized the common- 
place, he would have written that there is a natural in- 
ference, not that there may be, and he would not have 
put quotes around “natural” inference to suggest that it. 
was something spurious. In subsequent discussion Dean 
Griswold fails to give clear recognition to the common- 
place because, so it seems to me, he confuses a justified 





inference with a warranted conclusion (or assertion). 
Given the psychological and historical data in the situa- 
tion, the invocation of the privilege always justifies some 
inference of guilt but not a warranted conclusion inde- 
pendent of further inquiry. 

To use an analogy. Given what is known about people, 
guns and the hunting season, every time a gun is pointed 
at me, even in play, I am justified in inferring danger to 
myself but I cannot therefore conclude that any particu- 
lar gun is actually dangerous without further inquiry. 
What Dean Griswold seems to imply is that, because by 
hypothesis we know that a particular gun has no shell in 
it, therefore we were not justified in inferring danger 
when it was pointed at us. But common sense tells us that, 
not knowing whether the gun has a shell in it or not, we 
are justified in believing it dangerous, even though it may 
turn out in actual fact that it is not. 

The nearest Dean Griswold comes to adequately rec- 
ognizing what he now regards as a commonplace truth 
is in his Marquette Law Review article, in which he says: 
“I do not by any means take the position that a claim of 
privilege under the Fifth Amendment is an absolutely 
colorless act simply to be disregarded and nothing could 
happen when a person claims the privilege.” In justice to 
Dean Griswold, I admit my fault here in not citing this 
variant view (I hope to rectify this in my book), but I 
plead in extenuation that it is not this article, which very 
few have seen, that has exercised an enormous influence 
upon liberal laymen and the judiciary, but his book. In 
addition, there is a certain ambiguity in this sentence, too. 
It should read that a claim of privilege is never colorless. 
I am not confident, however, that Dean Griswold would 
accept this reading. For he also asserts in the very same 
article that the claim of privilege standing alone, without 
supporting data, is no evidence at all of the facts in- 
volved. But if he really accepts my commonplace, he must 
say that the claim of privilege is always some evidence, 
even if it is not sufficient, of the facts involved. For 
example, if a cashier invokes the privilege in response to 
a question put by an authorized person as to whether he 
rifled the till, even before the money in his till is counted 
or established as missing, that constitutes some evidence 
for the suspected fact, perhaps not much, but more than 
if he remained silent. Contrariwise, if he denies rifling 
the till, this constitutes some evidence that he did not, 
although it, too, is not sufficient. The inferences here con- 
stitute a paradigm of common-sense thinking. Until I 
read Dean Griswold’s reply, I was in genuine doubt as to 
whether he would accept it. 

Dean Griswold is undoubtedly correct in asserting that 
the vulgar jump from an inference or presumption of 
guilt to an automatic conclusion of guilt. I certainly criti- 
cize this tendency. Yet I am accused of encouraging it. 
On the other hand, my experience shows it is precisely 
those who are not vulgar, especially many sophisticated 
liberals who have read Dean Griswold’s book, who over- 
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look what he is pleased to regard now as a commonplace, 
They seize upon the hypothetical cases discussed in his 
book, blandly generalize from them and deny the legiti- 
macy of the logical inference. 


iT MAKE NO pretensions to being an historian. When | 
referred to the Founding Fathers, I meant those who 
wrote the Declaration and adopted the Constitution. | 
restricted my observation specifically to the Revolution- 
ary period. I denied and still deny that the citation of 
the privilege against self-incrimination in the Bill of 
Rights resulted from abuses and injustices suffered by the 
Founding Fathers in this era at the hands of the crown. 
It is not among the grievances recited in the Declaration. 
It was not involved in the Writs of Assistance case. Brad- 
ford’s contretemps with the Governor of Pennsylvania 
took place in 1689 and the Governor recognized the privi- 
lege. It may be natural stupidity or natural sin on my 
part, but I cannot see how opposition to ihe injustice of 
taxation without fair representation, together with the 
enumerated grievances of the Declaration, logically in- 
volve the privilege against self-incrimination. Most au- 
thorities confess themselves baffled as to what contempo- 
rary experiences, if any, inspired it. If Dean Griswold 
knows, he should tell us. 

There is no virtue in citing history where it is irrele- 
vant. To prove that the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion was based on the experience of the Founding Fathers, 
Dean Griswold writes, “Were not Lilburne and Bradford 
and many others, and the Star Chamber, a vivid part of 
the tradition and thus of the experience of the Founding 
Fathers?” With all due respect, this is a plain abuse of 
language. As well say that fighting Indians, which is a 
vivid part of our tradition, is a part of our experience! 
Christmas and Thanksgiving are vital parts of our tradi- 
tion. But we were not at Bethlehem and did not hunger at 
Plymouth. If we are going to use language this way, why 
not simply say that Lilburne and the Star Chamber are 
part of our experience and have done with it! The privi- 
lege would then be ipso facto justified, and we could 
forego historical inquiry. The phrase I have underlined 
compounds the genetic fallacy with one which would 
make our experience contemporary with the experiences 
of our ancestors. 


Db” GRISWOLD interprets my analysis of the pre 
sumption of innocence as if it involved a denial of 
the presumption in all the senses I enumerated. He is in 
error. I accept the principle in the sense in which Wig 
more interprets it: “It is a rule about the duty of produc 
ing evidence.” The burden of proof must rest with the 
prosecution in criminal cases, the plaintiff in civil cases. 
The point I was making is that logically one could accept 
this and still permit adverse inference from refusal to 
reply to relevant questions. And as a matter of fact Great 
Britain, Ohio, California, New Jersey and a few other 
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states allow the inference in criminal cases, and almost 
all jurisdictions allow inference in civil cases in which 
plaintiff charges conduct which is criminal, and in which 
the defendant is silent through the claim of privilege or 
otherwise. Therefore, I argued that the justification of 
the privilege is not a logical corollary from the justifica- 
tion of the presumption of innocence—or from the rule 
of proof beyond a reasonable doubt. It needs some other 
justification. My analysis may be defective—Dean Gris- 
wold does not show it—but it has no sinister motivation 
to destroy the rule about the presumption of innocence. 
Every time I attempt a logical analysis of a problem, 
Dean Griswold seems suspicious of my humanity. 


NE FINAL POINT. I welcome Dean Griswold’s sharp 
O and vigorous rejoinder to my own forthright criti- 
cism, particularly since I have made him the primary 
target of my arguments. I am grateful that he has taken 
the trouble to reply, because it gives me an opportunity to 
reconsider my position and clarify it where I can. But | 
do not think it is cricket on his part to imply that, be- 
cause I differ with him on what the valid grounds are for 
the privilege, or what can legitimately be inferred from 
the invocation of the privilege, I therefore do not believe 
the individual citizen is important or I am _ uncon- 
cerned with justice in individual cases. Such an inference 
is completely gratuitous. It is also unfair to some of the 
great humanistic thinkers of the past like Bentham, J. S. 
Mill and Cardozo—who were every whit as concerned 
with justice to the individual as is Dean Griswold. For all 
his love of history, Dean Griswold never so much as 
mentions them or considers their arguments. Their posi- 
tion with respect to the privilege is much more critical 
than mine. Even Wigmore had mixed feelings toward it. 
Was he therefore unconcerned with justice in individual 
cases? Although he believed that the privilege “indirectly 
and ultimately” works for good, he asserts that “directly 
and concretely it works for ill.” In the light of what he 
wrote in 1940, one can imagine what he would say today 
of the tendency in some ritualistic liberal circles to see 
in the use of the privilege a valiant defense of civil free- 
doms: “The judicial practice, now too common, of treat- 
ing with warm and fostering respect every appeal to this 
privilege, and of amiably feigning each guilty invocator 
to be an unsullied victim hounded by the persecutions of 
a tyrant, is a mark of traditional sentimentality.” 

There is nothing in Dean Griswold’s account which 
would lead his readers to understand the doubts enter- 
tained by Bentham, Mill, Cardozo, and others about the 
privilege. Although I reject most of the arguments offered 
by Dean Griswold in support of the privilege, I favor its 
retention because of the present strength of the leviathan 
state in relation to the individual—innocent or guilty. But 
since I believe that the democratic state is still worth pre- 
serving against the totalitarian state, I am in favor of 
laws which trade immunity from prosecution for certain 
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evidence considered necessary for the defense of the 
Republic. (I would also extend the laws to cases where 
a grant of immunity would give us information which 
might save the life of an individual, as in kidnapings.) 

There can be no absolute certainty or absolute justice; 
nevertheless, the striving to do justice to each particular 
case is a sine qua non of an enlightened system of law. 
But every decision in a particular case is an incipient 
rule for a class of cases. When we judge this case, we 
must think of similar ones which may arise. We punish 
the guilty defendant not only to prevent him from violat- 
ing the law again but to prevent others as well. Dean 
Griswold to the contrary notwithstanding, it is not the 
desire to do justice in the individual case which justifies 
the retention of the privilege against self-incrimination, 
but the desire to do more than justice to guilty individuals 
in order to prevent ourselves from doing injustice to the 
innocent. Dean Griswold admits that it is impossible to 
honor the privilege as a shield for the innocent without 
accepting it as a shelter for the guilty. Consequently if we 
were interested only in doing justice in the individual 
case, we could not permit the privilege to stand, since 
we would not be doing justice with respect to the guilty 
individuals for whom it provides a shelter. This is espe- 
cially true because, whether we are considering corrup- 
tion or Communism, the privilege is much more often a 
shelter for the guilty than a shield for the innocent. 
Logically, justice consists as much in not letting the 
guilty escape as in not letting the innocent suffer. 

I therefore conclude that it is not so much a desire to 
do individual justice in all cases which leads us to retain 
the privilege but, as a second reason, a special concern 
or compassion for the innocent man, as rare as he may 
be, who, foolishly or not, refuses to take the risk of tell- 
ing the truth. We are moved by the same spirit as that 
which leads us to say that we would rather ten guilty 
men escaped punishment than that one innocent man 
was convicted, which is obviously something more than 
justice, or less than justice, in the individual cases of the 
ten guilty. But this cannot be unqualifiedly extended to 
all principles of judicial proof and rules of admissibility 
of evidence. For since men are finite, they cannot devise 
any system of justice which would make it impossible for 
the innocent ever to be convicted. They can only devise 
the best human safeguards against it compatible with 
the necessity of the existence of a free society. 

The recognition of our fallibility should inspire a care- 
ful search for evidence in every particular situation lest 
the innoce.t suffer. But the possibility of innocence or 
even the presumption of innocence is not itself evidence. 
In the end, our judgment must be guided by the weight 
of all the relevant evidence, not by abstract possibility. 
This is the role of intelligence in law, which is a better 
guardian of justice, innocence and the liberties of a free 
people than the romantic distrust of. reason which mas- 
querades as pious tradition and sentiment. 
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ESPITE the last-minute accelera- 
D‘:.. of tempo, the 1956 cam- 
paign is not likely to be remembered 
as one of the most exciting in Amer- 
ica’s history. The experts in “no 
holds barred” political in-fighting 
have been on leash. Senator McCar- 
thy has been sidelined. Nothing could 
have been more “high-level” and 
restrained than the speeches of Vice 
President Nixon. There have been no 
provocative phrases like “twenty 
years of treason” or “cowardly col- 
lege of Communist containment.” 

Harry Truman, the slugger on the 
other side, seems to have subsided 
after an inept effort to retry the case 
of Alger Hiss on the basis of a 
personal hunch. He has not repeated 
his 1952 insinuation that President 
Eisenhower is tainted with anti- 
Semitism and anti-Catholicism. 

The toning down of the more 
raucous voices is a reflection of the 
fact that there is a dearth of deep, 
passionate issues of disagreement be- 
tween the two parties. Four years 
ago, the stalemated war in Korea, 
the allegations—-true and exagger- 
ated—of Communist agents in Gov- 
ernment, the petty corruption in 
Washington symbolized by “deep 
helped pile up votes for 
Eisenhower. Now these issues have 


freezes” 


lost their punch. 

A Democratic contention of 1952, 
that a Republican Administration 
would mean hard times, has also 
been deflated. It is no longer possible 
to run against Herbert Hoover when 
the GOP can reel off facts and figures 
showing that America is experienc- 
ing the highest level of employment 
and highest real wages in history. 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Prediction: Ike and 
Democratic Congress 


Nor is there much of a clear-cut 
debate to be had on foreign policy, 
apart from the obviously partisan 
claims of Republicans that United 
States prestige in foreign lands was 
never higher and the equally partisan 
Democratic assertions that it was 
never lower. Actually Eisenhower and 
Dulles have not deviated much from 
the pattern set by Truman and Ache- 
son. There has been the same attempt, 
extended more widely to Asia, to 
build up defensive alliances of non- 
Communist states. There has been 
the same commitment to action in the 
event of overt Communist military 
aggression. There has been the same 
shying away from anything savoring 
of “preventive war.” Even on the Far 
East there is no great cleavage be- 
tween the present policies of the two 
parties. Democrats in Congress voted 
overwhelmingly for the authorization 
to defend Formosa. Both party plat- 
forms oppose admitting Red China 
to the United Nations. 

Mr. Stevenson has injected into 
the campaign the issue of stopping 
hydrogen-bomb tests. But there is no 
sign that voters are strongly divided 
on this issue. It would be my guess 
that Stevenson lost more votes than 
he gained; I suspect more Americans 
fear Soviet foul play through con- 
cealed experimentation than feel con- 
cern over the consequences of con- 
tinued experiments. And Bulganin 
was no help to Stevenson, with his 
lefthanded assist. In any case, this 
difference of opinion is not likely to 
have a decisive effect on the voting. 

So the election, being rather bar- 
ren of deep issues, tends to boil down 
to a contest of personalities and party 


organizations. On the first of these 
the Republicans clearly have the ad- 
vantage, on the second the Demo- 
crats. The result is quite likely to be 
a split verdict, a Republican Presi- 
dent and a Democratic Congress. 
This would be impossible in a Euro- 
pean country, where the executive 
branch must always have a majority 
in parliament. It has happened only 
once in the United States, when Wil- 
son was re-elected by a hair’s breadth 
in 1916 and needed the votes of Bull 
Moose Progressives to get a majority 
in the House of Representatives. But 
the monotonous series of political 
reports from state after state, “Fisen- 
hower is running much stronger 
than the Republican candidates for 
Senator and Governor; Stevenson is 
behind the local Democratic nomi- 
nees,” suggests that this will be the 
outcome on November 6. 

And here I yield to a weakness that 
comes over me every four years and 
offer what can only be a wild guessti- 
mate of how the voting will come 
out: 

Popular vote: Eisenhower 31 mil- 
lion, Stevenson 28 million. 

Electoral vote: Eisenhower 311, 
Stevenson 220. 

House of Representatives: 221 
Democrats, 210 Republicans. 

Senate: 49 Democrats, 47 Republi- 
cans. 

The electoral vote is based on the 
assumption that Stevenson will carry 
all the Southern states except Florida 
and all the border states except 
Maryland and that Eisenhower will 
get the rest, apart from Pennsylva- 
nia, Minnesota, Washington, Rhode 
Island, Arizona and Nevada. 

I know there can be surprises in 
the closing days and I haven’t forgot 
ten 1948. But this is the outlook as I 
see it now. And, if Maine and Alaska 
raise hopes in Democratic breasts, ! 
have a personal barometer in which 
I place more confidence. It is my 
wife, who has voted for every Presi- 
dential winner since we returned to 
America in 1940. I don’t think she 
will spoil her record voting for Ike 
in 1956. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Businessman’s Ideology 


Reviewed by Carl A. Auerbach 


The American Business Creed. 


By Francis X. Sutton, Seymour E. Harris, Carl Kaysen & James Tobin. 


Harvard. 414 pp. $6.75. 


WRITTEN JOINTLY by three econo- 
mists and a sociologist, this book 
presents a systematic exposition, 
analysis and explanation of current 
American business ideology. 

The exposition and analysis of the 
content of the business creed, which 
takes up more than half the book, 
does not disclose anything that will 
be new to the social scientist or the 
general reader whom the book will 
attract. But it is well done and will 
amply satisfy those who think knowl- 
edge is furthered by documenting 
what is already known—in this case 
by copious references to business 
advertisements in newspapers and 
magazines; books, pamphlets and 
speeches by individual business lead- 
ers; business testimony before Con- 
gressional committees, and the pub- 
lications of trade and other business 
associations. 

Briefly, the business creed seeks 
to credit the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the U.S. economy to an 
American system of competitive pri- 
vate enterprise symbolized by the 
businessman, and to attribute what- 
ever shortcomings it may reveal to 
forces the creed regards as “hostile” 
to the “system”—Government, labor 
unions, and intellectuals who dissemi- 
nate “foreign” ideas. It is apparent 
that this ideology, based on the 
classical economics of the late 18th 
and 19th centuries, does not reflect 
current reality. And the authors do 
an excellent job in analyzing—“from 
4 neutral scientific viewpoint”—the 
extent to which the present organiza- 
tion and management of the Ameri- 
can economy defies the rules of clas- 
sical economics, 
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This divorce of the ideology from 
reality has harmful consequences. 
Buttressed by the creed’s anti-intel- 
lectualism and insistence that it ex- 
pounds the only true principles of 
Americanism, it inhibit 
intelligent public discussion of alter- 
native domestic policies. And it helps 
to present a distorted picture of 
America abroad. Marxists, Commu- 


serves to 


nist and non-Communist alike, inter- 
pret America precisely in terms of 
the business ideology. Others are be- 
wildered by the dominance of this 
creed which not only monopolizes the 
business-controlled media of mass 
communication but also shapes our 
official propaganda. 

How, then, shall we account for 
the specific content of the American 
business creed? Though our authors 
recognize that the creed is stamped 
by the American cultural heritage of 
Puritanism and the Enlightenment 
and is bounded by the institutional 
framework of our society, they seek 
the “central” explanation elsewhere. 
Rejecting the view that businessmen 
say what they say because it suits 
their “objective, private economic 
advantage,” the authors attempt to 
explain the ideology as the business- 
man’s response to the inescapable 
strains and conflicts inherent in his 
role in our society. These strains and 
conflicts arise because the demands 
made upon him are incompatible. 
For example, the demand that his suc- 
cess or failure be measured solely by 
profitability is incompatible with 
the demand that his performance also 
be judged by technological and es- 
thetic considerations; the demand 
that he assume personal responsibil- 


ity for what happens to his business 
with his inability to control all the 
factors making for success or fail- 
ure; the demand that he show per- 
sonal loyalty to his friends with the 
demand that he be impersonal in his 
judgment of employes, suppliers and 
customers. 

The business creed, according to 
our authors, relieves the businessman 
of the anxieties generated by these 
conflicts because it justifies and lends 
meaning to his role. It does so, in the 
main, by portraying him not as a 
decision-maker and manipulator of 
power, but as a creature of imper- 
sonal forces and economic laws which 
must be left alone because they are 
based on universal laws of human 
nature and which, if left alone, will 
produce an economic system that will 
work smoothly and beneficially. 

The psychological theory suggest- 
ed by the authors may be sound, but 
the evidence they advance for it is 
very weak. In the first place, we 
should expect some evidence that 
businessmen actually feel the strains 
which the authors describe. None is 
presented. Not only is this assumed 
but it is assumed that all business- 
men—from a local ice-cream peddler 
to the president of General Motors— 
feel the same “patterned strains” of 
their roles to which the ideology is 
the “patterned reaction.” But the 
roles of businessmen differ and have 
changed in the course of history, as 
our authors recognize. It should be a 
matter for investigation, not assump- 
tion or logic, whether there are any 
“patterned strains.” 

Furthermore, to demonstrate that 
the ideology serves the psychological 
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function of relieving the “business- 
man’s personal plight,” two lines of 
evidence should be expected. First, 
that the individual businessman pri- 
vately believes the public ideology, 
which after all is circulated primarily 
by professional business ideologists, 
not businessmen. The authors attempt 
to show the concordance of the busi- 
ness creed with the private beliefs 
held by businessmen, but they ac- 
knowledge that the evidence they ad- 
duce is skimpy. In my opinion, too, 
the evidence they do adduce is unsat- 
isfactory and some of it reasonably 
can be used to support the contrary 
conclusion. The fact, also, that busi- 
nessmen in the conduct of their own 
affairs do not behave as the ideology 
says they do or should do is some 
evidence that the ideology does not 
express the “real beliefs” of its ad- 
herents. 

Secondly, we should expect some 
evidence that the ideology, in fact, 
does relieve the strains to which 
businessmen are subject. None is pre- 
sented. The fact that the authors ex- 
pound two different—and, in impor- 
tant ways, conflicting—versions of 
the business creed, the classical and 
the managerial, would seem to indi- 
cate that the classical version does 
not relieve the strains of all busi- 
nessmen. Indeed, it is reasonable to 
think that strains are intensified, 
rather than relieved, by the domi- 
nant classical version, just because 
it is divorced from actual business 
practice. For the managerial creed, 
as our authors indicate, tries to ex- 
plain this reality by de-emphasizing 
classical economics and stressing the 
role of professional managers in the 
large business firms as conscious di- 
rectors of economic forces for the 
common good. 

Finally, at the end of the book, 
the authors look forward to a trans- 
formation of the classical creed 
which will free the businessman from 
bondage to the 19th-century econo- 
mists and, reflecting “newer outlooks 
on the total economy,” will embody 
“a more effective and constructive 
representation of the conservative 


position on the national scene.” We 
can all share this hope and cheer 
the “New Republicanism” on to this 
end. But does not this expression of 
hope by our authors indicate, on the 
basis of their own theory, that more 
than one ideological position can re- 
lieve psychological strain and that, 
therefore, the choice of a specific 
ideological position cannot wholly be 
explained in their psychological 
terms? 

More than one theory may explain 
the content of American business 
ideology, and elements of many theo- 
ries may yield helpful insights. Our 
authors do not undertake a system- 
atic disproof of alternative theories. 
It would be consistent with the ma- 
terial they present, I venture to say, 


to explain business ideology as a 
weapon in the arena of social con- 
flict, designed not so much to relieve 
the personal anxieties of business. 
men as to persuade and intimidate 
others to pursue or not to pursue 
certain lines of action. The mana- 
gerial creed’s failure of wide ac- 
ceptance may similarly be explained 
because, by acknowledging the power 
position of the businessman, it 
places on the agenda of public dis. 
cussion embarrassing questions about 
the legitimacy of the businessman’s 
role as arbiter of the competing de- 
mands of stockholders, workers, con- 
sumers and future generations and 
the advisability of Government regu- 
lation of the exercise of the arbiter’s 
power. 





Conservatism Purified 


The Unadjusted Man. 
By Peter Viereck. 
Beacon. 332 pp. $5.00. 


I AM CONVINCED that this book is 
the finest expression hitherto of the 
conservative viewpoint of and for our 
time and place. Candor, indeed, com- 
pels me to admit that, despite some 
sustained differences as to emphasis 
and normal disagreement on particu- 
lar points as well as on techniques of 
presentation, I have, at least since the 
publication of Conservatism Revisit- 
ed, found myself in overall agree- 
ment with Professor Viereck. More- 
over, in these last years that agree- 
ment has deepened. 

One of the significant themes of 
the present work is a critical condem- 
nation of many respectable, as well as 
some disreputable, ideas or doctrines 
which masquerade under the title 
“conservatism” without clear aware- 
ness of what exists to conserve, what 
ought to be conserved, and why it 
should be conserved. Such purifica- 
tion is vital and overdue. 

One of Viereck’s theses is, in es- 
sence, that success tends to corrupt, 
and thoroughgoing success corrupts 


Reviewed by Thomas I. Cook 


Professor of Political Science, 
Johns Hopkins University 


thoroughly. As Viereck correctly puts 
it in the subtitle, this is a work of 
“reflections on the distinction be- 
tween conforming and conserving.” 
The issue is not, however, confined to 
the ardently enthusiastic conform- 
ism of our days, which one sees 
exhibited in conspicuous 200-per- 
centism and its unwarranted con- 
tempt for those who, thinking other- 
wise, genuinely conserve the essence 
of our heritage. It involves also the 
truly shocking horror of excessive 
conformism in the name of religious 
revival, which is often terribly earnest 
and sincere in its conventionality, 
even when it is public-relations mind- 
ed and directed, as well as material- 
istic in its concern with quick mass 
consumption of its well-packaged but 
vapid product. Nor, Mr. Viereck in- 
sists, are the secular peddlers of 
commitment to values in much better 
taste, since the values they espouse 
rarely have sufficient content for the 
conduct of any operation—and, when 
they do, lead again to facile conform- 
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ity rather than to mental and moral 
strenuousness, 

Professor Viereck continues to 
challenge the dogma of laissez-faire 
and the masquerade of that particu- 
lar form of doctrinaire liberalism as 
conservatism. That design for living, 
never achieved in its totality, was 
once creative and liberating, but now 
tends to be harsh in its belated Spen- 
cerism. Viereck is, indeed, uniformly 
critical of all those toughminded- 
nesses which are insensitive to human 
suffering and human creativity and 
so, for all their profession of real- 
istic expediency, are today neither 
realistic nor expedient. Likewise, he 
is quite unimpressed by that sup- 
posedly venerating, but actually 
idealizing, conservatism, which would 
recreate a society long since past, or 
even create one which never existed 
save in the wishful thinking of back- 
ward-looking men. For such worship 
is itself a form of reaction, damag- 
ing the conservatism of our day, 
which must be adaptive and aware 
that the Industrial Revolution has 
taken place, as well as that the re- 
forms of the New Deal are here to 
stay. The utopianizing of the past is 
no less harmful, and indeed far less 
stimulating, than the rigid designs of 
beautiful, neatly ordered and perfect 
worlds limned and sought by the 
rationalist utopians of the future. 

Nevertheless, the most serious 
enemy of moderate yet principled 
conservatism is in fact the totali- 
tarian-mindedness of those who, pro- 
fessedly concerned with defense of 
the nation and with the fight against 
Communism, are in truth enemies 
alike of dissent and of distinction. At 
bottom, they are transformed popu- 
list radicals who, with the disappear- 
ance of depression and their own 
achievement of middle-class income 
and overt way of life, are obsessed 
by their fears concerning status and 
acceptance in suburbia: are angered 
by their recognition that an older 
Eastern seaboard aristocracy neither 
accepts nor respects them; and are 
full of resentment against it by rea- 
son of a sneaking suspicion that it is 
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really superior in culture and liberal- 
ity, and not simply by ancestry and 
heredity. These people reassert older 
doctrines of “direct” democracy, 
have little respect for constitutional 
restraint, and lack the concerns of 
social conscience which mitigated the 
ills of direct democratic techniques 
in an earlier period of our history. 
To be found in all areas, but with 
a special center in the Midwest, they 
are dangerous in their leveling tend- 
encies. They are deadly in their op- 
position to cultural strivings of a 
creative sort. Their conformism in 
politics supplements and _ interacts 
with a more general tendency, in 
praising security and technological 
progress, to forget the ends that these 
valuable instrumentalities at last en- 
able us broadly to pursue, and to 
make the means ends in themselves. 

Professor Viereck has hitherto 
given too little attention to the rela- 
tion between the broader consump- 
tion of and respect for the products 
of creative culture and the inner and 
outer freedoms for its creation. No 
doubt the relationship between de- 
mocracy and aristocracy, the degree 
of their interdependence and its na- 
ture, involve some very tricky ques- 
tions. The internal motivations and 
the courage of a genuine élite of un- 
adjusted men who are not mal- 
adjusted are good in themselves. 
They need sustaining regardless of 
consequences; and they are apt to 
have good social consequences, It is 
likewise possible that deliberate effort 
may create conditions more favor- 
able to the development and protec- 
tion of such a group. For all Profes- 


sor Viereck’s proper critical stric- 
tures, it is necessary to emphasize, as 
indeed at odd points he does empha- 
size, the spread of cultural interests’ 
and the rise of cultural level in our 
whole society, and not least in those 
parts remote from the traditional 
centers of culture, in our time; and 
to note their value in opposition to 
narrow dogma and confining mal- 
adjustment. 

How far one can spread conditions 
for creative unadjustedness, how far 
men are capable of utilizing them, 
and what the consequences may be 
to democratic society and for the 
persons composing it, are still large- 
ly unanswered questions. That the 
maladjusted can never be other than 
enemies of the unadjusted, and that 
they too soon and violently insist on 
mechanical, and come to accept vio- 
lent, adjustment, is no doubt true. 
The brilliant surrealist nightmare 
contained in one of his chapters, 
wherein all are painlessly adjusted to 
a life of uncritical and somewhat cab- 
bage-like joy by the “democratic” 
process of universal frontal lobotomy 
at birth, presents quite pointedly the 
evils of the architectonic ideal of ad- 
justment, today too much with us. 

Nevertheless, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that, apart from the protests of 
upright men, courageous in commit- 
ment to man’s lasting ethical heri- 
tage, there is some problem of per- 
suading our revolutionaries on behalf 
of conformity and adjustedness to 
other views, not by re-emphasizing 
the rightness of the claims of the lib- 
eral-conservative heirs of John Adams 
and by inculcating respect for them, 
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but by attacking the conditions of 
maladjustment and privation of sta- 
tus. It is also needful, given our inter- 
connected world, to afford real oppor- 
tunities for participating experience 
to those who have lived remote from 
our centers of leadership. 

As already noted, the perversities 
Viereck deals with are not factually 
regional, though symbolically and by 
centering of leadership they partly 
are. The phenomenon of the intellec- 
tually penetrating and morally clear 
Stevenson of 1952, who may today 
be somewhat less satisfactory to Vie- 
reck as proclaimer and defender of 
high principles than he once was, and 
the articulation of comfortable use 
and warmth by Eisenhower, who (as 
Viereck notes) is in danger of mis- 
representation by public-relations 
counsel, are not specific answers or 
solutions: Two Midwestern swallows 
make no national summer. 


It is not the purpose of a review 
to offer solutions to the basic prob- 
lem, even if the reviewer has them, 
which I do not. But I think the range 
of problems stated above gives to the 
conservative (and to his liberal col- 
leagues) at least a general indication 
of direction in answer to the trou- 
bling question: Where do we go from 
here? That question becomes increas- 
ingly vital as, having with growing 
success inveighed against the abuses 
of extremism, he faces issues of pro- 
gram. Because he is conservative he 
needs and wants no blueprint; his 
philosophy is an attitude toward, and 
a way of, life. Yet he has to do as 
well as denounce; and, granted that 
loose-fitting organic or quasi-organic 
institutions, with a decent respect 
alike for tradition and human infirm- 
ity, are the corollary, not the enemy. 
of the unadjusted man, their viabil- 
ity still depends on effective direc- 
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tion. Integrity, fearlessness and a 
reasoned commitment to the principle 
of unadjusted man are simply the 
point of departure and the base. 

The reality of the evils Mr. Viereck 
attacks and the justice of his indict. 
ment are not here in question; and, 
noting his repeated qualifications, | 
applaud his general theses, the 
breadth of his synthesis, and his total 
unwillingness to accept resounding 
conservative clichés or to second the 
easy damning of our age and its 
achievements by some new converts. 
Nevertheless, I feel that something 
more remains to be said, after ex- 
ploration; and that not the least of 
our vital tasks is, in the realm of 
institutions, to implement effectively 
the properly comfortable combina. 
tion of contentment with the commit- 
ment of integrity symbolized by 
Eisenhower, as well as to illumine it 
by the ideals of an operative decency 
informed and directed by intellect, 
as proclaimed by Stevenson. 

Viereck’s own two chapters on the 
dignity of ethics, where he pro 
tests against toughmindedness, and 
on the dignity of lyricism, where he 
distinguishes form from formalism, 
are beautiful and profound state 
ments of the fundamentals. The lat- 
ter in particular is a superb and res- 
soned proclamation of balanced 
principle which combines the under- 
standing of the perceptive poet with 
the knowledge of the historian and 
the reflection of the political theorist 
in order to assert the need for 4 
moral philosophy committed to de 
fense of these disciplined flights of 
creative imagination which are 
urgently needed today. Such a posi 
tion constitutes basic assurance that 
conservatism will not be stuffy o 
selfish, and that liberalism will no 
perversely cabin and confine men it 
a truncated Procrustes’ bed, rather 
than provide the atmosphere fot 
breathing and moving persons wh? 
respect and further the interplay and 
interdependence of selves in society: 
On such a foundation we can, and 
should, build. Only so can we las 
ingly conserve. 
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On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 


The Apple Cart. By Bernard Shaw. Di- 
rected by George Schaefer. Presented by 
Charles Adams and Joseph Neebe. At the 
Plymouth Theater. 


HERE COULD hardly be a more op- 
soca moment for a revival of 
Bernard Shaw’s political satire The 
Apple Cart than the month of a 
Presidential election. The play scarce- 
ly swings its guns around before it 
fires broadside at all rulers of the 
people. 

First presented in 1930, The Apple 
Cart is set in the future but strikes 
with telling wit at the rulers of to- 
day. Shrewd direction and suave act- 
ing make the play, if not a master- 
piece of the theater, certainly an 
amusing and highly provocative 
show. Maurice Evans as King Mag- 
nus of Britain is every inch a calm 
and clever commander. The finesse 
with which he wins over the politi- 
cally innocent blusterer, the people’s 
choice, the union’s boss, Boanerges, 
sets a comic glow over the opening of 
the play. In a devastatingly shrewd 
(and by Boanerges completely un- 
noticed) reversal, the challenger for 
the people becomes the champion of 
the King. Later, the battle of manners 
and brains between the King and the 
Prime Minister is one of Shaw’s deft- 
est dueling matches, the foils neatly 
thrust and parried by Charles Car- 
son and Maurice Evans. 

Impatient of this bickering over 
such trivial matters as managing a 
nation is Orinthia, mistress of the 
King. The fact that she is—thus far 
—a purely platonic mistress makes 
Signe Hasso no less bodily seductive, 
though she misses a measure of lofti- 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Shaw and the Worm 
In the Apple Cart 


ness in her expressed disdain of 
humdrum things and is too heavily 
the first element in her trinity of 
ambitious woman, madcap minx and 
haughty quean. 

The playwright comes to the ac- 
tress’s rescue with some surefire 
business. Shakespeare knew the ex- 
citement of a wrestling match; Shaw 
caps it by having the wrestlers of dif- 
ferent sex. When Orinthia, tumbling 
King Magnus to the floor, is entan- 
gled on top of him, the audience is 
not troubled with affairs of state. 

Yet, despite the spicy interlude of 
Orinthia, statecraft is the main con- 
cern of the play. Which brings us, if 
not to the snake in the garden, at 
least to the worm in the apple cart. 
For even a jokester must accept re- 
sponsibility for his jokes. 

Years ago, Shaw wrote me that 
much of what he had said about 
Shakespeare was deliberately exag- 
gerated to counteract an excessive 
bardolatry and should not be held as 
his final opinion. Perhaps the jibes at 
democracy in The Apple Cart were 
similarly intended to counteract a 
widespread “demolatry” that Shaw 
feared might lapse into “demonola- 
try” or worship of the mob. He pic- 
tures democracy functioning like a 
great balloon. Filled with gas, it lifts 
several hundred persons high; while 
the people are watching, their pock- 
ets are picked. Every four years, the 
balloon takes on a new supply of gas 
and perhaps a new crew. The pick- 
pockets continue. 

Democracy, being an ideal toward 
which we strive, is flawed with the 
imperfections that mark human na- 


ture. We are, according to our mood, 
ready to laugh at its follies or eager 
to cure its ills. But when these abuses 
or absurdities are spread before us, 
we like the criticism to come from 
one who loves the institution. He who 
loves may chastise; he who hates 
would destroy. Eisenhower’s or Ste- 
venson’s strictures we consider: 
Khrushchev’s we fling back. 

Shaw seems to have one foot in 
the enemy’s camp. He makes me stop 
to wonder whether the apple he gave 
me doesn’t hold half a worm. The 
calmest, most sensible, most engag- 
ing, most winning fellow in the play 
is Magnus, who is King because his 
uncle ruled, and his brothers died, 
before him. The Cabinet ministers, 
risen from the people end in power 
because of their skill in manipulating 
them, are scoundrels, blusterers, sen- 
timentalists or fools. The King pats 
them deftly back into their places. 
Of course, this being a play by Shaw, 
the Queen then quietly puts the King 
hack in his place. 

But the slaps at democracy would 
seem more like love taps if we could 
forget that, when not writing plays, 
Shaw hung bouquets on Mussolini 
and waved his hat for Stalin. The 
play mocks monarchy as one chastens 
an erring child; it damns democracy 
as one chases an outright evil. The 
play is so highly entertaining as to 
be seductive as well—more seductive 
in King Magnus than in Orinthia. 
Let the audience heed the fate of 
Boanerges and hold its heart and 
judgment free. In the terms of its 
title, the apples are delicious, but 
beware of the worm at the core. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


TRAFFIC 


I have just read Walter R. Storey’s article, 
“Traffic Problems Plague Quaker City Officials,” 
in the October 15 issue of Toe New Leaver. 

I think it is a fine piece of work and very 
fairly sets forth the problems with which we 
are confronted. 


Philadelphia Ricuarpson Ditwortu, Mayor 


STALIN 


After the devastating criticism which David 
J. Dallin, Bertram D. Wolfe, Boris Souvarine, 
Paul Wohl, Mark Weinbaum and now, in the 
August 20 New Leaper, Gregory Aronson have 
directed against the publication by Isaac Don 
Levine of the forged Yeremin letter purporting 
to prove Stalin’s role as a Tsarist police agent, 
I do not wish to add my voice to the verdict 
pronounced by others so much more competent 
than myself in the special field of forged 
Sovietica. There is, however, a personal side 
to the matter which I feel should be placed in 
proper perspective. 

Shortly after the first appearance of the 
Yeremin document in Life, I privately pointed 
out to some of the people connected with its 
publication that it must certainly be a fake. 
When this produced no result whatsoever, I 
wrote a letter couched in very sharp terms. 
This was quite properly shown to Mr. Levine, 
and I was shown his reply. In the reply, there 
was not one word about the substance of the 
matter. Mr. Levine, instead, chose to call me 
“either unbalanced or embittered, and in any 
case a fit subject for treament by one of Freud’s 
better disciples”—all this because I concur 
with every authority who has so far commented 
on the Yeremin document. 

I would not trouble your readers with these 
quotations if Mr. Levine had not added that, 
“of course, I have no choice but to place the 
whole case of Borkenau’s irresponsible and 
damaging attacks in the hands of good 
European attorneys to bring action for libel.” 
That letter issued from Mr. Levine’s hand on 
May 24, but I still have not seen the slightest 
indication of a libel suit. Is it perhaps because 
Mr. Levine knows that, quite apart from the 
obvious indefensibility of the so-called Yeremin 
document, I am in possession of conclusive 
evidence that he was fully advised before pub- 
lication of all the reasons why his evidence 
could not stand? 

In any case, I wish to state publicly that, in 
my opinion, not only is the Yeremin letter a 
forged document but Mr. Levine published 
it with disregard for the rules of careful 
checking which are the essence of responsible 
journalism. 


Ziirich Franz BorKENAU 
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